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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the study was to identify factors that 
help to explain the dynamics responsible for the participation and 
nonparticipation of minority-group parents in school activities. This 
was done to provide guidelines that, specifically, might improve the 
chances of an elementary school principal increasing the number of 
minority-group parents who make in-school contacts and that, 
generally, would have implications for other sectors of American life 
concerned with the participatory behavior of these parents. This 
purpose was accomplished by evaluating an experimental self-help 
parent education program conducted in twenty-seven public elementary 
schools in New York City (the case study aspect of the investigation) 
and, integral to this evaluation, making a status study of the 
school-parent programs and the Parent-Teacher Association programs in 
these schools and in two other similar schools. The time period 
covered by the study was the 1965-66 school year. [This document has 
been reproduced from the best available copy. ] (Author/SB) 
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Introduction 



In the quest for quality eduoation for nlnority-group children 
that has existed for roughly the past fifteen years, parent participa- 
tion has occupied an Important and, more recently in the name of com- 
aunlty control, even dramatic focus* The reason can be found in the 
belief that there is a positive relationship between the quality of a 
child’s home life and his school success and, similarly, in the belief 
that there is a positive relationship between the participation of 
parents in the oonduot of the school program and the quality of that 
program* Each belief, in turn, has been guided by ths oonoeption t!iat 
the school has a right and responsibility to help improve the quality 
of community life, while at the same time the ooanuidty has a right 
and responsibility to participate in the operation of the school. 

Those beliefs end conceptions have found expression in a variety 
of programs, practices, and svsnts* The success of these programs, 
practices, and events has depended on their ability to secure the 
participation of parents* For this reason, it is evident from the 
literature that most have failed, since few, if any, have been able to 
secure their participation on any significant, sustained scale* Indeed, 
one of the most perplexing problems that aohoolmen and others have 
faced over the last fifteen years is that of how to ssoure the 
participation of parents in activities and processes provided for or 
opened up to them* 

This situation should not be surprising, as nsithsr the problem 
nor ths effort is new* Although a story seldom told, this same' problem 
existed during another period in the history of the American public 
school and similar efforts vers suds to solve It— and with similar 
outcomes* Ths period in question is that from roughly 1890 to 1924 
when, through ths Americanisation movement, the school attempted to 
secure the participation of immigrant parents in a variety of activi- 
ties, especially night schools* They met with wiwimei success, 
attracting— it is estimated— no mors than 5 to 10 peroent of the 
population* 

This historical parallel aside, what is surprising is that 
despite the perceived centrality of the problem in the quest for quality 
eduoation for minority-group ohildren, hardly any research has been done 
with respeot to it* The little research which has been dons is con- 
cerned mainly with the relationship between eodoeconoado statue and 
parent participation* In those instances where other considerations 
have been addressed* such as ths relationship of progrsm characteristics 
to parent participation, tha quality of ths studies leaves much to be 
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desired. A ooonon and apitloil missing decent in quintltcUw 
assessment. The examinations of programs and practices do not report 
"hard date" on the proportion of parents participating. The study on 
uhioh the summary below is based represented an attempt to help fill 
the void described here* 

Wharear the foous of the study was on school-parent ties, the 
relevance of the findings extends far beyond the participatory relation- 
ship between theae two agents. Broadly eonoeived, this report is a 
study in parent and oitlsen participation . Tho urban publio elementary 
school happens to ba the agency concerned, it could well have been, 
say, Model Cities, a c ommuni ty aohool board, a political eleotion, or an 
adult education program. The epeolfLos, of course, would have differed, 
but on the basis of research studies, there i* reason to believe that 
many of the underlying dynamics would have been the seme* 



Purpose of the Study 



The purpose of the study was to identify faotors that halp to 
explain the dynamic® responsible for the participation and nonparticipa- 
tion of minority-group parents in aohool activities. This was dona to 
provide guidelines that, specifically, might improve the chances of an 
elementary school principal increasing the nuaber of minority-group 
parents tbo make in-aohool contacts and that, generally, would have 
implications for other sectors of American life oonoerned with the 
participatory behavior of these parents* 



Design of the Study 



This purpose was acooapUehed by evaluating an experimental 
self-help parent education program conducted in twenty-seven publio 
elementary schools in New York City (the ease study aspect of the 
investigation) and, integral to this evaluation, a status study 



* 8 ee my review of tha literature, Joe L« Rampnon, ”An Exploratory 
Study to Help increase tha Nuaber of Paren te Who Make In-School Contacts 
in Low-Inoome urban Arts Public Elementary Schools,” Doctor of Education 
Project Report, New Turk, Teaohers College, ColumttLa University, 1969 , 
pp. 17-5** I alto saa iqr article, ”Sohool-Parent Programs in Depressed 
Urban Neighborhoods,” Robert A* Dentler and others, ads.. The Urban 
R iVj R*o» Relations agjhe Problem in urban Education . New York, 
Punished for tha Canter for urban Education by Frederick A* Praeger, 
Publishers, 1967 , pp. 130-157. 
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of the school-parent programs and the Parent-Teacher Association programs 
In these schools and In two other similar schools* The Experimental 
Program was conducted by a parent organisation* which Is herein called 
the Experimental Agency. The major evaluation emphasis was on the 
Experimental Program* with progressively less emphasis being accorded 
to the school-parent programs and the PTA programs* respectively. The 
time period covered by the study was the 1965-66 school year* 

The main sources of data were 415 Negro and Puerto Rican control 
parents* 376 Negro and Puerto Rican supplementary control parents, 209 
Negro and Puerto Rican experimental parents* 150 Negro and Puerto 
Rican parent leaders* the 13 supervisors in the Experimental Program* 

125 teachers, 25 principals, 15 Parent-Teacher Association and Parent 
Association presidents* school records* records kept by the Experimental 
Agency, and observations of discussion meetings* school -parent activi- 
ties * and PTA and PA meetings* The data were gathered mainly through 
self-adndnisterod questionnaires that were sent the control parents and 
the supplementary control parents by pupils and that were mailed to most 
of the experimental parents and to all of the PTA and pa presidents 1 
teachers were given theirs in person* Interviews were conducted with 
selected experimental parents and with all of the principals who* in 
addition to filling out questionnaires on their own in seme oases* were 
also interviewed* Observation schedules were employed in observing the 
discussion meetings* The main test of significance employed was the 
chi-square test* 



The Experimental program 



The main purpose of the Experimental Program was to help parents 
to gain the confidence and know-how that theae parents need to be able 
themselves to help their children to raise the level of their school 
achievement specifically and their Intellectual development generally* 
Its target group was hard-to-reach parents* The chief method whereby 
it sought to accomplish its goal was discussion meetings wherein parents 
were invited tot learn and disouss idrnt the school was doing in the 
different curricular areas* learn how they could help at heme* and 
discuss any concerns which they had* Supervisors from the Experimental 
Agency trained parents (called parent leaders) in the respective sohools 
to run the program in their school* The supervisors were experienced 
li Parent-xoachsr Association work and were themselves trained by the 
Experimental Agency* 

In their oonduot of the disouswion meetings* the major problems 
encountered by the discussion leaders* idwthar the supervisors or the 
parent leaders* were* 

1* providing an enticing social climate* 
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2* Getting participation from the whole grcmp. 

3* Keeping to the subject. 

4* Presenting the material in an interesting way* 

5 * Integrating and summarising the discussion. 

6* Asking thought-provoking questions. 

7* Having command of the information di scussed. 

Tho Experimental Program had six major weaknesses i 

1. It did not enlist the cooperation of the school and therefore 
did not have the active support of teachers and principals. 

2. Xt spread ita supervisory staff so thin that the staff ms 
unable to concentrate Its efforts, with the restilt that the 
program was poorly coordinated. 

3* It gave too little attention to the problem of recruiting 
parents for the program* Poor attendance was a major souroe 
of d? tiefaotion to many experimental parents , to parent 
leaders, and to some supervisors. 

4. It gave grossly inadequate attention to those process 
variables whloh are related to effective group discussion. 

5* In general, it failed to formulate a program design with 
behavioral objectives and tactical approaches, and to train 
a staff to Implement it effectively. 

6. It failed to practice open and rigorous self-criticism in 
its staff meetings, and it did not encourage divergent 
thinking. 

The reaction of the participants to the Experimental Program was 
at variance with what tho foregoing suggests. Most expressed satisfac- 
tion with it. 

With respect to the effects of the Experimental Program, no hard 
data were gathered. Self reports by the participants (both experimental 
parents and parent leaders) indicated, however, that they benefited 
fromtheir Involvement. The benefits which they expressed consisted 
primarily of three gains i an improvement in their ability to guide 
their children's growth, both in school and out of sohoolf a 
strengthened self-image (for example, acre confidence in their ability 
to speak in public, greater self-understanding, an increased feeling of 
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personal dignity* and a feeling of increased adequacy in their wife- 
mother role) f and an increase in their knowledge of how the school 
functions and how they should function in relation to it* 



3 ohool -Parent Activities 



The administration of school-parent activities in the sample 
schools was almost always handled by the principal* an assistant 
principal* or a guidance counselor* The schools were virtually on their 
own in the oonduot of whatever activities they sponsored* They got 
little help or encouragement from L the central office* nor did they 
enlist the aid of outside agencies* Of the various possible types of 
printed materials that they might have distributed to parents* they 
rarely made use of any of them and of none of them on a systematic 
basis* The most commonly used printed materials which they employed 
were routine notices to parents* those notices— indicative of the other 
printed materials examined— generally being poorly written* being 
unimaginative* and having a reading level which the parent data indicate 
was probably too high for at least 19 percent of the parent population* 
Whereas a variety of school-parent activities took place in the sample 
schools* with two exceptions* non© of these schools had a school-parent 
program In the sense of a systematic* unified attempt to establish 
contacts with parents* 



Parent-Teacher Association Activities* 



The general impression gained is that the relationship between 
the principals and the FT A a was one of forced cooperation* The princi- 
pals expressed a desire to see an active PTA* but they did little to 
help make it so* The PTA leadership* on the other hand* often saw the 
principal as someone who wanted to know its business and who wanted to 
dominate its meetings* In its minds* he was further someone responsible 
for the low aosdsmio standing of the schools* It wished* therefore* to 
keep him "in his place" and "on his toes*" 

While the principals did little to help make the Parent-Teacher 
Associations effective* the central body that assumed the responsibility 
to help make them so was understaffed * Five part-time field representa- 
tives serviced 430 sohools* an average of 86 schools each* 



*This includes Parent Associations* too* (Teachers are barred 
from mmnbership in these Associations* which is what differentiates them 
from Parent- Teacher Associations*) 
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Like the sample schools , none of the PTAs had a unified, thought- 
out parent program* of the activities which they sponsored for parents* 
few of them were parent education activities* Five published an 
occasional newsletter* but these newsletters were of a poor quality and 
contained little parent education Information or information about the 
school and its curriculum. 

Data from the 376 supplementary control parents revealed that 
the parents who least often participated in Parent-Teacher Association 
activities did not feel welcome when they attended PTA meetings* Nor 
did they get that they expected from these meetings* The expectations 
most frequently mentioned were a desire to learn what goes on In school* 
a desire to learn what could bo done to Improve that goes on In school, 
an attempt to gain a better understanding of how parents and teachers 
can work together* and a wish to learn about their child's behavior or 
progress* 



The Drawing and Holding Power of the Discussion Meetings 
and the Status of Sohool -Parent Contacts 



Drawing Power of the Discussion Meetings 

Combining the parents who attended the discussion meetings (the 
experimental parents) with the parents who toted as discussion leaders 
(the parent leaders)* the 137 discussion nestings which were held drew 
a total of 7»5 parents* This amounted to 6 percent of the total parent 
population of the 20 sample sohools* For the two groups combined* the 
discussion meetings for a given school drew a typical median of 5 
percent of the parent population* and a given meeting a typical median 
of 2 percent of the parent population* 

Of the experimental parents who had a Chance to attend the 
discussion meetings more than onoe after their first visit* 29 percent 
of them did* In turn* 29 percent of this group attended two or more 
oonseoutlve meetings— -most of these attending only two consecutive 
meetings* 



Individual School Contacts by Parents 

The fall and spring teacher-parent conferences in 23 sample 
sohools were attended by a median average of 34 percent of the parent 
population* of 464 control parents (mothers and fathers)* 60 percent 
of than reported making one or more self-initiated visits to see 
teachers, on an overall baais* of 383 oontrol parents* 18 percent of 
them had not made individual visits of any kind to see a teacher* the 
plurality of the others reported having made from three to five suoh 
visits* For the supplementary oontrol parents* 62 percent had made 
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one or more self-initiated visits to see teachers, the plurality having 
node from three to live visits in their case also* 



Group School Cowtaota by Parents 

The group settings (grade conferences and p ar ent workshops) 
idileh were held for the entire parent population In six of the sample 
schools had a median average drawing power of 4 percent of the parent 
population. 



Parent Contacts by 
Teachers and Principals 

. . A 0n * P** teacher basis, the average nuaber of parent contacts 
initiated by 117 teachers on a class— vide basis was 20, these contacts 
being initiated mainly os agents of the principal. The average nuaber 
of individual parent contacts which they initiated was 25, slightly under 
one contact per parent given their average class also of 28. The par- 
ticipation of teachers in the dvio, political, an! social life of 
their school communities was minimal. 

The typical principal among the 25 interviewed had one in-school 
activity for parents. Except for the fact that four of 19 of the 
principals belonged to police precinct groups in the neighborhoods 
there they were principals, none of those principals belonged to civic* 
political, or social organisations which held meetings in these 
neighborhoods • Nor did they otherwise participate in the life of their 
school neighborhoods or communities • 



Parent-Teacher Association Participation 

The reports of the principals indicated that the typical drawing 
power of the Parent-Teacher Association nestings was an average of 5 
percent of the parent population, about the um as the drawing power 
of sohfiol-sponaored group meetings. The date on 314 oontrol parents 
rmrslled that 19 peroenfc of that wore PTA motors* and that 51 perc e nt 
of these 19 percent had attended mis or more FTA meetings, only 12 
percent of 330 control parents had at one time or another helped with 
suoh school activities at taking pupils on trips. 



Hypotheses 



Seven mein hypotheses and twelve popular hypotheses were tested. 
Each la listed, with an indication in parentheses ef whether it was 
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supported or rejected* The list Is followed by topical namtive 
sunmaries that provide a mare unified overview of the f indi n gs yielded 
by all nineteen hypotheses. 

The seven wain hypotheses were* 

1* The drawing power of the discussion meetings and that of 
the other group meetings for parents at a given s ampl e 
school will not significantly differ from one another* 

(S in general) 

2* The drawing power of the school-parent activities and 

the status of the teacher-parent contacts can be explain ed 
partly as a function of selected sociological characteristics 
of the parents* (S) The working hypothesis was that propor- 
tionately more high-oontact parents than few-contact parents 
will have* 

2, 1. A lower age level (SN-SNP) 

2* 2* More children who are at a lower grade level 
(SN-SP-SNP) 

2. 3» More children who are from the upper ability level of 
their classes (SNP) 

2. 4* Fewer preschool children (SNP) 

2* 5 ♦ Fewer children (SN) 

2. 6* strong father role (SN-SNP) 

2. 7* A lower residential mobility rate (SN-8NP-SP in 
opposite direction) 

2* 8* A longer period of city residence (SN-SNP) 

2 . 9* A higher educational level (SN-SNP) 

2.10* A higher occupational level (3P-SNP) 

2*11* A higher employment rate (SNP) 

2*12. Fewer among then who have day-time jobs (SN-SNP) 



Symbols i s * Supported | R a Rejected! SN * Supported for Negro 
parents! SP • Supported for Puerto Rioan parental SNP * Supported for 
Negro parents and Puerto Rioan parents coofclned* 
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2.13. Less preoccupation with eoononic concerns (S in 
opposite direction for N and NP) 

2.14. More dvie interest (SN-SNP) 

2.15* A higher rating on the importance attached to education 
(SP-SNP-SP in opposite direction for young women) 

2.16. A greater feeling of responsibility for their 
children's academic achievement (SN-SNP) 

2.17* Higher educational aspirations for themselves and 
their children (SNP for their children) 

2.13. Kore self-confidence in the presence of school 

personnel (SP in presence of teachers — same for NP — 
in opposite direction for N in presence of oounselors) 

2.19* A lover degree of satisfaction from their previous 
contacts with the school (R) 

2.20. A positive image of their ability to change school 
and neighborhood conditions (SN-SNP) 

2.21. A positive attitude toward the school (R) 

2.22. A higher rate of membership and participation In 
group activities (SN-3NP) 

2.23* English-speaking ability among foreign-barn parents 

is) 

3* Parent participation in the discussion meetings and the 

school-parent activities can be explained partly as a func- 
tion of the sax of parents and of the ethnic composition of 

the parent population. (S) The working hypotheses were thati 

3. 1* Proportionately more mothers than fathers will 

participate in the discussion meetings and the school- 
parent activities* (SN-SNP) 

3* 2* Where the opportunity exists for two or mare ethnic 
groups to participate together in the discussion 
meetings or the usual group meetings for parents at 
the sample schools* one ethnic group will dispropor- 
tionately outnumber the other ethnic group. (S) 
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4. Contrary to the expressed Intent of the Experimental Agenoy* 

thv discussion meetings will fall to make a significant ;V \ 

breakthrough In reaohing few-content parents i rather* the 

parents who attend the discussion nestings win be store 

similar in selected sociological characteristics to high- 

contact than to few-contact parents. (5) The working 

hypothesis was that* like high-contact parents* these parents 

will differ from few-contact parents in that proportionately 

w/ct of them will have* 

4.1. A lower age level (S in opposite direction for N 
and NP) 

4.2. Fewer preschool children (R) 

4*3. A lower residential nobility rate (SN-SNP) 

4.4. A longer length of town and city residence (R) 

4.5. A higher edueational level (R) 

4.6. A higher occupational status (SH-SNP) 

4.7. a higher employment rate (R) 

4.8. More among the foreign-born who speak English (R) 

5. The number and the type of tea ch er-initisted and principal- 
initiated parent contaots in the sample sohools are a 
function c? selected sociological and professional 
characteristics which these teachers anl principals have. 

(R re number— 6 re type for teachers) The working hypothesis 
was that mere parent contacts and more type of parent 
contacts of a high quality are initiated by the teachers 
and principals who* proportionately* 

5*1* Hare a lower soolal-elaaa background (R) 

5.2. Participate in neighborhood-based organisations (R) 

5*3* Have a more favorable perception of parents and higher 
expectations of them* (R) 

5*4. Have a more favorable perception of pupils (R) 

5*5* Perceive the school as a powerful change agent (R) 

5.6. Have a higher morale (R) 

5*7. Have a eollege major or minor in social science (R) 
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5* 8. Have more experience in low-income area school b or 
have worked longer in their present school (R) 

3* 9* Are older (R) 

5*10. Are married (R) 

It was further hypothesized that two characteristics— importance 
attached to parent cooperation and amount of education— have no 
relationship to the number and quality of the type of parent contacts 
initiated by these teaohers and principals* (S) The quality of the 
type of contact was determined by the extent to which the type of 
contact was personal* The aore personal the type of contact the higher 
it® quality as a type of contact, on the ground that it would make 
possible better ooaamurdcation* 

6* The more parent contacts that the teachers and principals 
initiate, the more school oontacts the parents initiate, 
these contacts being similar in type to the type of contacts 

initiated by the teaohers and principals* (s for teachers 

R for principals) 

?• Same characteristics of the activities Investigated will 
be associated with higher drawing or holding power than 
other similar characteristics of these activities* For 
example, disoussion meeting* held at night be 
associated with higher drawing power than disoussion 
meetings held during the day* (S) 

The twelve popular hypotheses varei 

1* Parents do not coma out because they are not interested in 
their children. (R on Indirect evidence) 

2* Parents do not realise the importance of showing an interest 
in their children's schooling* (SNF) 

3* You see only the parents of the ohildren who are doing well. 
(SN-SNP) 

4* Many parents do not get notices sent hone from school* 
(SN-SNP) 

5* Often parent* are not made to feel welcome when they visit 
the school. (SN-SP-SNP) 

6. Parents do not find their visits to the school useful. 

(SNP) 
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7* Teachers uh words that make it hard for parants to 
underatand. (R) 

8. Parants ara afraid that thay will not bo abla to put what 
they want to say into tha right words. (R) 

9* Parants do not have what thay consider the proper clothes* 

(H) 

10. Parants often do not belong to tha Farent-Teeehar Associa- 
tion because thay cannot afford to pay tha ■awbarshlp dues* 
(S for high-oontaot N and NP) 

11. Parants stay away trm night westings because of fear of 
being attacked. (SP) 

12. Parents hare had unpleasant school experiences* (SP-SNP) 



Discussion Meetings Versus 
Other Qroap Meeting' 

In general* tha drawing power of the disoussion nestings and 
other group meetings in the aaaple schools did not significantly differ* 
Tha Experimental Program thus failed to reach sore parents than normally 
reached by the school* Significant differences wars found to sadist 
among the schools in the drawing power of their activities for parents* 
the same holding true for the disoussion meetings* Scat of the reasons 
for this are suggested by the findings below* 



Parent Characteristics 



Tha parants who most often participated in school activities 
differed significantly from the parents who least often did so* It 
is true idiether re ference is being made to Negro parents* Puerto Rican 
parents* or both— but particularly if reference is being mods to Negro 
parents and to Negro end Puerto Rlean parents combined* 

In their objective dura terletiee* in comparison with fev-oon- 
tsot Negro parents* more high-oontaot Negro parents to a elgidfteant 
aortent had lived In the city a greater percentage of their lives t had 
moved foww times In reoent years i had* together with their spouses* 
lived in their present house longer i wwe youngeri had fewer ohildreni 
had more Children In the primary grades i had children who wore doing 
well in sohooli had a higher sduoatlonsl level | more often worked at 
wight or alternated bet w een day and night worki along with their 
spouses* belonged to aoro social ddbej ware from he mes having a strong 
father rolei and were more likely to get nptioes sent home from school* 
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In their subjective characteristics , to a greater degree than 
vith respect to their objective characteristics , in comparison with 
the few-contact parents, acre were acre oonoarned, in particular, about 
the job situation in their neighborhood and, in general, about neighbor- 
hood conditions (that is, bed greater civic interest)! felt sure 
certain about their power to help Improve these conditions i felt a 
greater sense of responsibility for thsir children's ecedssdo achieve- 
ment* end felt welcome when they visited the school* 

The distinctions were not nearly ao many in the case of Puerto 
Rican parents, as there were only six whose meaning is blear* In 
conparieon with few-contact Puerto Rican parents, nor# high-contact 
Puerto Rican parents had spouaea who had a higher occupational status, 
said that membership dues prev en ted their beoening a Par* at-Teaoher 
Association member! more often spoke English i attached more importance 
to education for young aeni found their own schooling unpleasant) and 
•tayed away fro m night meetings at school for fear of attack* In 
general, however, the trend of the difference was Identical to that for 
Negro parents* 

In comparison with thsir few-oontaot co unt er p arts, mors Negro 
end Puerto Rican hlgh-conteot parents had lived in the dty e greater 
percentage of their lives) had moved fewer tints over the past three 
ysqrsi had, together with their apouaee, lived longer in their present 
house) were younger! had a higher educational level! more often worked 
at night or alternated between day and night work! more often had spouses 
who were employed and who had a higher occupational status | along with 
their spouses, belonged to more social clubs) were from homes having a 
strong father role) said that membership duee p r ev e n ted them from 
becoming e perent-Teeoher Association amber i got school notioes) an! 
had ehildron who wars doing well in school* 

In their subjective bharaoterietioe, the high-oontect Negro end 
Puerto Rican parents omAdnad, in oaapsrieon with their few-oontaot 
counterparts, were more ooneeraed, in particular, about the job 
situation in the neighborhood (that is, had more eivio interest)) felt 
more certain about their power to help improve neighborhood conditions t 
had greeter self-confidence In the prasenoe of teaoberes get that they 
expected from their visits to teaehersi had hltfier eduoatioMl eepdra- 
tione for their children) attached greeter importance to education for 
young meni frit a greater sense of responsibility for their children's 
acadeado achievement) realised the importance of showing an interest 
in their child's schooling) end had found their own school experiences 
mpleesant* 

Other data suggest or confirm that in comparison with their 
few-oontaot opposites, Negro and Puerto Rican parents (separately end 
ocmbdned) more likely had more children in the primary grades, had more 
children in the upper-ability groups of their grades, and had fewer 
preschool children* 
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Finally, the study revealed tfaet parents uho made contacts on 
their own initiative, though few-ooutact parents as defined in this 
study, shared sons of the characteristics of high-oontact parents, auch 
ss a relatively high eduoatdoiul level, residential stability, aslf- 
oonfidence in the presence of school personnel, and a positive percep- 
tion of their ability to ohange the scliool* This ws particularly true 
for Negro and Puerto Rican parents combined, but less so for each of 
then separately, although with few exceptions the trend for both was in 
this direction* 



The Seat Factor 



Whether parents participated at all in school activities was, 
except for Puerto Rican parents, pertly a function of their sex* For 
Negro parents end for Negro end Puerto Rican parents contained, sig- 
nificantly aore Bothers than fathers participated in these activities* 
For the regularly scheduled activities— Open School Week and tha fall 
teacher-parent conferences— the Puerto Rican fathwrs, however, did not 
significantly differ in their attendance from the Puerto Rican aothsre. 
Only in regard to extraparental activities— the discussion Boatings and 
self -initiated visits to see teachers— did the Puerto Rican Bothers 
eigLlfloantly outnumber the Puerto Rican fathare* 



The Ethnic Factor 

In addition to being partly a function of their sex, whether parents 
participate at all in school activities wee also partly e function of 
the ethnic composition of the parent population* of the three staples 
that provided an adequate test (the discussion Bettings in taco school* 
end one Parent-Teacher Association Beating), in all of then one of the 
two ethnic groups in the population (Negro or Puerto Rloan) bed s sig- 
nificantly greeter proportionate re p r e s entation than the other ethnic 
group. 



Other findings relative to ethnic group participation showed that 
significantly acre Puerto Rican fathers than Negro fathers participated 
in regularly scheduled school activities. Whereas parallel evidence for 
their respective spouses was inconclusive. Insofar as the overall 
relationship between ethnic status sad participation la concerned, data 
on parent attendance at the fall and spring t— dhar-psrsnt conferences 
in 23 of the 27 sample schools revealed that as the percentage of Negro 
parents in the population increased, so did parent participation in 
those conferences (.38 correlation), while as the percentage of Puerto 
Rionn parents in the population increased, parent participation in 
these eonfaranees decreased (-.taO correlation)* The data further 
revealed that the Puerto Riean parents in the sample participated less 
than the Negro parents in organisational activities, as r ep re s ented by 
their past rembersfaip in the Parent-Teacher Association sad by the fact 
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that aigrdfioantly fewer of then participated In the dieeusoion meetings. 

These participation differences between Negro and Puerto Rican 
parents are attributed at least partly to the differences between the 
two groups in language and to the fact that to a significantly greater 
extent than the Negro parents* the Puerto Rican parents possessed many 
of the key objective end subjective characteristics —such as a low 
educations! level t a high mobility rate* and leas attachment to the 
importance of edueatlon^-whioh this study dhows are significantly 
related to low parent participation in school activities. 



Effectiveness of the Discussion Meetings 
in Reaching the Hard-to-fteaoh Parents 

Thosr parents who attended discussion meetings had or tended to 
have key selected characteristics similar to the parents who wars shown 
to. make relatively frequent in-school contacts* the same being applicable 
to those parents who returned to the discussion msstlrgs most often. 

The Experimental Program therefore foiled In its attempt to reach the 
hard-to-reach parents. The parents that it 41 d reach were the middle 
parents. These wire the parents who in t'seir characteristics fell 
between the hard-to-reach parents* as exemplified by the few-contaot 
parents* end the most active parents* as represented by the parent 
leaders. The dots revealed that these leaders possessed characteristics 
which typify the charaotcrietios associated in the literature with the 
moat active parents in a school. They vers the oldest* the most 
resident-lolly stable » and the most educated of the parents. 



Teacher and Principal Characteristics 

The number of teaoher-initiated parent contacts was not directly 
a function of the teachers ♦ sociological and professional characteris- 
tics* and In only one instance were they indirectly a function of these 
chorooterlatios— that instance pertains to aoolal-olaaa background. 
Rather* they ore interpreted to hove been a function of the discipline 
problem! which teachers were experiencing. Teachers ware high-initiat- 
ing because they were seeking to solve the classroom discipline problems 
which they were having with their lower-ability classes, on the other 
hand* those who most often sought to solve their problems by contacting 
parents were teachers with lower social-class backgrounds. 

The data pointed to three variables as related to the number of 
parent contacts Initiated by the principals* each variable operating 
statistically independent of the other in this regards the years of 
experience which they had as heads of low-inoone trees schools ( .61 
correlation) t their perception ©f their pupils ( .47 correlation) i and 
an active Parent-Teacher Association as determined by the percent 
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attendance at PTA meetings ( .42 correlation) • The latter finding may 
partly reflect the role that Incentive and pressure provided by the 
PTA played In principal -initiated contacts with parents which, if so, 
would be In accord with qualitative observations. 

The type of parent contacts Initiated by the teacher* was not 
found to be associated with any of the ten characteristics predicted, 
but was discovered to be associated with three characteristics that had 
not been predicted. The primary grade teachers expressed a greater 
willingness to visit parents* hones during school hours than inter- 
mediate grade teachers, in comparison with the teaohers who were few- 
Initiating in contacting parents by telephone, significantly more of the 
teaohers who were high-initiating in this regard had taken courses whi ch 
they reported had helped them in their contacts with parents. And In 
comparison with the t&lte teachers, significantly more of the Negro 
teachers had contacted parents by telephone. From these three findings, 
it may be inferred, that more type of parent contacts of a high quality 
are likely to be initiated by teachers who, singularly or in combination, 
ethnically identify with the parents, understand the parents* life 
situation and life style, or are oow«itted--by training— to teacher- 
parent cooperation, limited data did not permit an adequate test of a 
comparable relationship for the principals. 

An analysis of the related qualitative findings led to the con- 
elusion that the fact that teachers saw the school as having limited 
power to change community life; did not, by implication, see the school 
as being responsible for the status of its relations with parents; had 
little formal training to assist them; and got little help or encourage- 
ment from the school all combined to help explain the status of teacher- 
initiated parent contacts. Heading the list of things mentioned by 
teachers as facilitating their contacts with parents were, in order, 
administrative encouragement , the scheduling of specific activities for 
parents, having a telephone available to call parents, and, in Puerto 
Rican communities, having a Spanish liaison teacher. 

The related qualitative data for principals pointed to the status 
of the number of parent contacts which they initiated as being a func- 
tion of their perception of parent cooperation as only mar ginally 
related to the main problems which faced them, to their implicit belief 
that the school was not responsible for the status of school-parent 
relations at their schools, to their almost total lack of formal train- 
ing^- to the little help and little incentive which they received from 
central office, and to the demands placed on them by the varied nature 
of their job. 



1 „ 

relations 



Formal training" refers to the courses in school-community 
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Reciprocity In School-Parent Contact; 

For teachers, there was e relationship between the number and 
type of parent contacts which they Initiated and the number and type 
of school contacts which the parents made* The high-initiating teachers 
received from parents more contacts than the few-initiatlng teachers • 
Relative to the type of parent contacts which they initiated* 

1* Teachers who were high-initiating in sending home notes or 
letters through the mail received from parents significantly 
more notes or letters through the mail than the teachers who 
were few-inltiatlng in their use of this method of contact, 
significantly more than those who were high-initiating in 
sending home notes or letters by pupils, and more than 
those who were high-initiating in telephoning parents, 

2. Teachers who were high-initiating in sending home notes 
or letters by pupils received from parents mc;--,> notes 
or letters by pupils than did the teachers who were fev- 
lnltlatlng in their use of this method of contact, and 
more than those who were high-initiating in their use 
of the other two methods of content* 

3* Teachers who were high-initiating In telephoning parents 
received from parents more telephone oella than did the 
teachers who were fev-lnltlatlng in their use of this 
method of contact, and more than the teachers who were 
high-initiating in their use of the other two methods 
of contact* 

For principals, the data did net permit an adequate test of the 
existence of a relationship between the type of contacts which they 
initiated and the type of school contacts made by parents* The other 
part of the hypothesis for them was not adequately tested either. 

In related findings, a relationship was further discovered 
between the number of school contacts made by parents and the ethnlo 
composition and stability of the teaching staff* The higher the 
percentage of the teaching staff that waa Negro in pre d ominantly Negro 
schools the higher was the average percentage of the parents who 
attended the fell and spring teaohar-parent conferences (*69 correla- 
tion), and for the sample schools generally# the higher the percentage 
of the teaching staff that had three years or more of teaching experi- 
ence the higher the average percentage of parents who attended these 
conferences (*56 correlation)* 

Two other related discoveries Imply that the number of parent 
contacts which tsaohers initiated were significantly related, not only 
to the quantity of school contacts that parents melee, but also to the 
quality of these contacts* The tsaohers who were most frequently 
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contacted by parents for the purpose of getting homework for their 
children and for the purpose of learning how to help their children with 
their seboolwork were high-initiating teachers. 



Program Characteristics 

Four of seven characteristics examined were found to have a 
significant relationship to the added drawing or holding power of 
parent activttiesi 

1* Notifying parents of any school activity in a face-to-face 
contact* 

2* Activities held near the beginning of the school year* 

3* A topic with one or more of four characteristics i 

3*1* It provides an opportunity for parents to learn 
about the behavior and progress of their children* 

3*2. It provides an opportunity for parents tc observe 
their children in a sohool activity* 

3*3« It concerns a subject area that parents feel or know 
presents a problem for their children, or that Is 
Important for their children's success in school* 

3***« It provides help for parents in regard to something 
which the parents want for their children* 

The quality of a discussion activity, as measured mainly by 
its informativeness, that quality including for non-£ngLish 
speaking parents making what transpires intelligible in 
their language* 

The time of day an activity is held, the day of the week it is 
held, and the use of indigeneoua leadership in conducting an activity 
showed no significant relationship to its drawing power* 

Consistent with the quantitative findings, the qualitative data 
gathered from parents either explicitly or Implicitly reveal that 
parents liked activities whose fool are directly or indirectly on their 
children, or on the role and related performance of the school regarding 
their children* They, too# expressed a like for activities that have a 
friendly, informal atmosphere and whioh provide then an opportunity to 
share with a si suable number of other parents their interests, concerns, 
and problems* 
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Familiarity Generalizations 



Given the purpose of this study, the emergence of four familiarity 
generalizatio;:j may be its most important contribution. Based on nine 
findings, 'Tamili arity*' is here defined as the state of directly or 
indirectly knowing or being acquainted with teachers or parents as a 
specific or genera l ized group, or on an individual basis # These findings 
suggest the following four generalizations regarding familiarity* 

1. The more familiar parents are with teachers, the snore likely 
they are to initiate contacts •with them* 

2* The attendance of parents at group school activities is 
frequently influenced by their acquaintance with one or 
more of the participating parents. 

3. The mere familiar teachers are with parents , the more 
personal their method of contact with than is likely to 

be and the more likely they are to initiate parent contaots 
if they feel that there is a need to do so. 

4. There is a reciprocal relationship between the frequency 
with which teachers initiate aontaots with parents and the 
frequency with which parents Initiate contacts with teachers. 



Guidelines 



Based on the findings presented, 24 guidelines are recommended 
as to how the elementary school principal in a low-income area might 
improve his chances of increasing the number of parents who make in- 
school contacts. The empirical evidence presented suggests that for 
activities involving individual sohool contacts by parents, they would 
draw at least from 40 to 60 percent of the parent population, and that 
for activities involving group school contacts by parents, they would 
draw at least from 12 to 21 percent of the parent population. In each 
instance, this would be higher than the drawing power of similar 
activities in three-fourths of the schools that made up the sample. 

These guidelines are intended aa much to stimulate thinking as 
they are to guide action* The findings do not point to any one guide- 
line or any particular combination of guidelines that are likely to 
lead to an Increase in the timber of parents who make in-school con- 
tacts. Its import Is that it is the right combination of guidelines, 
conscientiously pursued, that will accomplish this goal, a right 
combination that oan only be determined upon experimentation and 
evaluation. 
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Indeed* much cause fop pessimism can be found in the findings* 

They umistakably suggest that* given the atruoturel barriers that steal 
between school end parents* such as the low sooioeeoncsdo status of the 
parents* the principal nay well have to settle for a low contact level* 

In that ease* his most important contribution to Improving the academic 
Achievement level of the minority-group child (hie ultimate goal) Uea 
in making fundamental improvements in the school. This undertaking 
could be greatly satiated , of eourse* through increased parent 
participation* even though that participation might involve a ema! 11 
percentage of parents* 

Following le a stannary of the 2b guidelines* Space does not 
permit giving the rationale for each or stating the suggestions which 
accompany them* 

1* On his own or through formal instruction* the principal 
should expose himself to somo of the thinking and research 
in the area of school-coamunity relationships* 

2* An organisational structure should be established fc- the 
conduct of the school-parent program* 

3* The principal should adopt those policies and practices 
which maximise staff stability* 

4* a teaching staff should be recruited that* insofar as is 

consistent with sound educational prsotloe* is proportionately 
representative of the various ethnic groups in the parent • 
population* Effective use might also be made of paraprofts- 
sionala in this context* 

5* In the absence of s definite career selection* minority 
group parents should be encouraged to advise their high- 
school-age and eollege-age children to take up careers in 
elementary school teaching in low-lnooae areas* 

6* parents should bo involved in school activities in such s 
way that they get the feeling that they have p ower and 
influence in shaping the school program* 

7* Just as the school has a planned ourrioulum for pupils* 

It should have a planned curriculum for parents* 

8* The principal should make himself visible in the school 
neighborhood* 

9* Teacher* and principal* should continually ocamuidoato 
with parents th&'ongh a variety of print'd materials* 
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10* The first two weeks of the school year should bo sot aside 
for homo visits by teachers. 

11. In addition to host visits, teaohers should bo continually 
encouraged to initiate parent oontaets and should bo 
protridad the tiao and halp they need for this purpose. 

12. The Parent-Teacher Association should be holped and 
encouraged to bo aotlve. 

13* Notices to parent* about parent activities should be sent 
by the most personal method possible. 

14. A systematic attempt should be aade to so# that parent* 
get notices sent to them. 

15. Insofar as possiblsi activities should be scheduled so as 
to coincide with periods when the natural interest of 
parents mould be expected to be highest. 

16. It should be node convenient for parents to participate 
in school activities. 

17* Activities should be provided which, variously or in 
combination, focus on parents * children either directly 
or indirectly, on the role and related performance of the 
adhool regarding their children, ana fin the parents* own 
role and performance regarding their children. 

18. Group discussion activities should be provided for parent*. 

19. Activities should be provided which are baaed on parent- 
centered needs and interests. 

20. Activities should be provided for fathers only. 

21* Given a bilingual parent population, translators should 
be provided for non-English speaking parents ln':their 
oontaets with the school* 

22# Given a bilingual parent population, ftamttlme to tin* 
separate activities should bo provided for the ethnic 
groups . represented. 

? 

23* Given a bilingual parent population, the development of a 
bilingual parent le a der sh ip should be encouraged. 

#>. Insofar as possible, activities should be provided for 
parents which assist them in laproving their social and 
•concede statue. 
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